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A Student Is No Warmer In The Winter 
Than His Ears, His Feet, His Hands 


Toques, Goo-Loshes and Lined 
Gloves are Required 


The Co-op Has The Time-Tested Equipment 


Men’s Fur-lined Leather Gloves . andes cee eae te eae an 


Men’s Wool-lined Leather Gloves (3 choices of leather) Pe et a $1.19 
Toques (For 50 years the Cornell answer to the winter) $1.00 
Goo-loshes (as characteristic of the place as the gorges) 25 cents up. 
Spend Your Christmas Money Sensibly at The Co-op 

Keep Warm and Well 

Prices Low To Start With 

Dividends Too 
(P. S. Old Fashioned Ear Muffs 25 cents) 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 


Opposite Willard Straight 


Rothschild’s Extends 
A Happy New Year to 
Cornell Students and 
Invites You To Visit 
Our Men’s Shop! 


MANHATTAN 
SHIRTS 


With the Man- $1 9 5 
hattanized Collar ° 
For an excellently tailored and good-looking cus- 


tom made shirt there’s none finer than Manhat- 
> / > a ¥ > v > > . . . . 
Men! Double Breasted Checked tan with the non-wilting Manhattanized collar 


S p oO R . Cc Oo A T S that looks starched but is soft. In white, solid 


] 1} Backs! All Wool! colors and fancy patterns, Sizes 14 to 17. 
nverted acks: ‘oot! 


g ROTHSCHILD’S—Men’s Shop—First Floor 

| 5.90 

| 32 ins. long, with a full belt around and in the new small [ } i : ) N] (We 

| ckecks! Two big, roomy patch pockets and two lined muff 

| pockets! Choose from several popular colors. 9 
| 36-46, Boys’ Sizes, too ! 

| p Ee N N Ee Y , S Shop Daily from 9 to 6; Sats. to 9 P. M. 
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The Next Big Event 


HE next special occasion for a gathering of the clans of farmers and 
homemakers is furnished by Cornell’s twenty-ninth annual 


Farm and Home Week 


As usual, it will have something for every member of the family, and 
it is carefully planned to give pleasure and profit to all who attend. 


While plans have not matured far enough to announce all of the na- 
tionally known persons who will appear on the program, it can be stated 
with assurance that the list of speakers will include names of many folks 
who are worth traveling many miles to see and hear. Some of those already 
scheduled are: 

Herbert H. Lehman, Governor of New York State. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, wife of the President of the United States. 


Peter G. Ten Eyck, Commissioner of Agriculture and Markets, New 
York State. 


William I. Myers, Governor of the Federal Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. 


E. H. Thomson, President Federal Land Bank of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 


H. E. Babcock, General Manager of the Grange-League-Federation 
Echange. 


Fred Sexauer, President of the Dairymen’s League. 
Carl E. Ladd, Dean of the New York State College of Agriculture. 


George F. Warren, Professor of Agricultural Economics and Farm 
Management. 


F. A. Pearson, Professor of Prices and Statistics, New York State 
College of Agriculture. 


é 


The time: 


February 10 to 15, inclusive, 1936 


The place: 


Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


A complete program, which lists all lectures, exhibits, entertainments 
and the like, will be ready about February 1. Your request for a copy 
of the program will be filed and the program sent as soon as it is published. 


Address: Office of Publication 


Roberts Hall, Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


It is not too early to put a ring around the dates, the second full week 
in February, on your calendar; or to make the appropriate entries in that 
new date-book for 1936. 
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E postman puffs and staggers a 
| little; the mail bag for Martha 
Van Rensselaer Hall is always 
heavy. It is a surprising thing how 
much mail these Home Economics 
people get, but then, small wonder if 
other folk are always turning to them 
for help as Grace does, with all her 
telephone calls when the jelly isn’t 
turning out just so, or the baby gets 
a bit peevish about food! 


Small wonder indeed, Mr. Post- 
man! Miss Monsch’s “corresponc- 
ence” babies alone total over four 
hundred, not including the great num- 
ber of mothers who write in request- 
ing her bulletins and leaflets on feed- 
ing and care of babies. 


Three times a day the bulging pack 
is left to be sorted and those with no 
personal address opened and referred 
to the right people. They are not al- 
ways addressed to the College of 
Home Economics at that. in summer 
or fall there is quite likely to be one 
for the “Cornell Canning Company,” 
for “Canning and Cooking, Ithaca, 
New York,” or most simple of all, 
“Mr. Ezra Cornell”! They come in ali 
languages and in all shapes and sizes, 
a penciled note on a corner of wrap- 
ping paper or more elegant penman- 
ship on ultra-ultra engraved bond. 
They are short, terse requests for bul- 
letins, or longer, friendly reports on 
almost anything, as the one from a 
bachelor writing in high glee of how 
he “trimmed all the women in our 
grange last week baking bread.” 


Anxious requests on _ preparing 
meals for two, and puzzled ones from 
homemakers with more years of ex- 
perience who find that the cake recipe 
which “has been in the family since 
srandmother’s time” suddenly doesn’t 
work; a problem of where to put 
Mary’s new piano in the small, already 
crowded living room, and requests for 
advice on how to arrange the ser- 
vants’ wing, from people who may 
or may not be aware of Miss Morin’s 
rich background of experience and 
training in architecture and house- 
hold arts; thousands of these letters 
come from people, of every walk of 
life and on every conceivable problem 
of living, all of interest and pertinence 


to the college as part of its purpose 
in being. 


Ithaca, New York, January 1936 
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Dear Madam 


By Vieno Pertula ’37 


ERE is no way of checking the 
| number of these letters whicn 
come in addressed directly to the 
various staff members. ‘Mrs. Kathleen 
Small of the Information and Publica- 
tions Service writes about a thousand 
letters in a year, and refers perhaps 
half as many to other departments. 
If it is a request for information on 
how to get rid of bats, she sends it to 
the Department of Entomology; one 
on removing letters from sugar and 
feed sacks goes to Miss Mildred 
Carney, extension specialist in cloth- 
ing. It is the season now, too, when 
Miss Carney will have letters asking 
how to remove candlewax from fine 
linen cloths. 


Requests for bulletins and mimeo- 
graphed material go through the Office 


Me Glot Velly Good receipt for Chop 
Suey by Mail flom Home-Ec 


of Publications in charge of Mrs. 
Harriet Stocking, extension secretary 
of the college. Just to give you an 
idea, the Office of Publications sent 
out 276,611 bulletins and service leaf- 
lets last year, and ran 1,132,697 pages 
of mimeographed material! A “run’ 
on a certain bulletin or leaflet usually 
follows a radio speech in which men- 
tion is made of such available ma- 
terial. Sometimes one comes along 
which has them all mystified, as the 
recent demand for a certain “mitten 
pattern” which cannot be traced. 

In summer and fall, of course, the 
canning bulletins lead. The literature 
prepared during the past few years on 
cutting food costs has reached a tre- 
mendous circulation, and Miss Hazel 
Hauck’s' sensible and _ usable bul- 
letin “How to Control Your Weight” 
has popular appeal. In helping with 
relief measures following the flood last 
summer, a circular was prepared 
which went to over 30,000 families giv- 
ing simple measures for repairing and 
retrieving for use flood-damaged furn- 
iture, clothing, and food. 


Questions regarding recipes and all 
matters of food always come in great 
numbers; a letter enclosing part of 
the recipe which the homemaker was 
taking from the radio (station and 
program unknown) when the pencil 
broke, and could the college finish it 
for her? Sometimes it can, with a 
large library of cook books to refer 
to. A request for some unheard-of 
foreign dish or rare recipe has to “go 
the rounds” through many hands be- 
fore someone is found who can supply 
it or suggest where it may be found. 

The sudden, fantastic fads and 
rumors of ideas and ways of doing 
things which sweep the country al- 
ways bring a swarm of letters to the 
college asking opinions and advice. 
Occasionally, to be absolutely sure 
and authentic in their reply, it is 
necessary to do some careful research 
work in the college, but always they 
must be sure. One significantly 
challengeable statement from the col- 
lege may cause no end of trouble. 


ETTERS regarding questions of 
[cute cookery go to Miss Kath- 

arine Harris, director of the amaz- 
ingly efficient cafeteria which daily 
serves over five hundred meals and 
during such times as Farm and Home 
Week has accommodated as many as 
2,355 people in one day. Very often 
they come from teachers, wanting 
to know how to run a hot school lunch 
on the barter plan when everyone 
wants to bring potatoes, the main crop 
of the locality; or what to do about 
Tony who proudly eats his dry crust 
in the corner of the locker room when 
the hot food has been made available 
free for those who cannot buy. 

And always, of course, Miss 
Monsch’s baby letters! Head of the 
busy department of foods and nutri- 
tion, “Aunt Helen’’ yet has time for 
her major interest in babies. She 
points proudly to a new picture of the 
two children of a former student. 
They always write back to Miss 
Monsch, these graduates do, about the 
babies. 

Yes, the mail bag is heavy and bulg- 
ing. The college is glad that it is so, 
knowing that there is satisfaction in 
real service rendered these people 
who, writing of their troubles and 
asking help, close with a sincere word 
of appreciation, “Thanking you for 
the above information,” ... 





EDITOR’S NOTE 
HE field trip here described is one 
Te many sponsored by several. de- 
partments in the College of Home 
Economics in conjunction with their 
courses. The value of these trips to 
students is a much discussed topic. 

Miss Elste’s article is an evaluation 
of the trip from the consumer’s view- 
point. This, however, is just one of 
the phases in which values lie. Other 
students have seen and appreciated 
other factors involved: processes of 
manufacture, labor problems, econom- 
ics aspects. Some have even found 
the trips an excellent opportunity for 
studying personalities, especially those 
of their own classmates: how well 
they hold up under the duress of long 
bus rides, their relationships with 
other members of the class group, 
their conduct at the places visited. 

It is hoped that a more widespread 
appreciation of these and concom- 
mitant values will result in a greater 
opportunity for both students and 
faculty to participate in these and 
similar field trips. 


ERTAIN seniors at Cornell Uni- 


versity will not be inveigled into 
buying household textiles blindly 


when they become consumers in the 4 


near future. Their training in a very 
practical textile class was supple- 
mented a short time ago by a trip 
through the mills where they were 
given an opportunity to witness the 
processes which are necessary to give 
the consumer finished products. They 
traveled to Albany, Sunday, Novem- 
ber 17th, and returned to Ithaca the 
following Tuesday. 

Each and every member of Miss 
Blackmore’s class of approximately 
forty-five girls who took the trip was 
so occupied with reading the many 
informative pamphlets on textiles col- 
lected during the three day tour, and 
writing her report of what she saw, 
that this reporter had a difficult task 
in securing an interview concerning 
the main points of the trip. When 
we discovered Miss Home Ec Student, 
we had to attack her with an array 
of questions to obtain the desired 
information. 

We began with, “Miss Student, ex- 
actly what mills did your class in- 
spect on the tour?” 

Miss Student—“The Kenwood Blank- 
et Mills in Albany, the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills in Amsterdam, the Utica and 
Mohawk Cotton Mills in Utica, the 
Willowvale Bleachery in Chadwicks, 
and the Foster Manufacturng Co. in 
Utica.” 


The Cornell Countryman 


Field Trips 


By Eleanor Elste ’36 


Reporter—“What are the advan- 
tages of such a trip to the future con- 
sumer?” 

Miss Student—‘“She will appreciate 
the workmanship, capital, and time 
put into the production of a household 
textile, and realize the necessity of 
buying only goods which are so priced 
that they amply cover the cost of the 
best process. She will be more capa- 
ble of detecting the weaknesses of 
cheaper goods and thus know whether 
or not she is getting a bargain. She 
will understand where her money is 
being used, and why adulterated goods 
can be sold cheaply. These consumers 
will demand informative labeling and 
know how to inspect what they are 
buying. We are aiming for the edu- 
cation of all consumers in due time, 
so that they will force the manufac- 
turer to use a label which will mean 
something in the purchasing of all 
textiles. 


Reporter—“Could you give specific 
examples of some advantages of this 
trip to you personally, Miss Student?” 

Miss Student—‘“In the_ sheeting 
mills, I learned how tape selvedge is 
made. This brought my attention to 
the fact that tape selvedge has a ten- 
dency to be stronger than the usual 
edge. Observation proved that there 
is more labor and waste connected 
with preparing the better grades of 
sheeting, because of the longer cot- 
ton fibers used. Therefore, I shall 
expect to pay more for them than for 
the sheeting made from short carded 
cotton fibers. 


quainted with two distinctly dif- 

ferent processes used in weaving 
the design of the Axminster Rug and 
the Wilton Rug. Now I shall ask for 
an Axminster if I prefer many. colors 
to few, wish to have a rug which most 
nearly resembles an Oriental, and 
haven’t much money to invest in it. 
If I am looking for a durable rug 
with a hidden quality, which means 
that a portion of the wool or worsted 


I: THE carpet mills, I became ac- 
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yarn is buried in the back of the 
carpet to add resiliency, I shall ask 
the salesperson for a Wilton. The 
Chenille rug is used generously. in 
solid colors without design unless 
made to order. I shall be willing to 
pay more for Chenille than for Wilton 
or Axminster after seeing the addi- 
tional processes required for its manu- 
facture. In buying a rug, I shall 
know exactly what rug to ask the 
salesperson to show me. I shall have 
made my choice based upon the pur- 
pose of the rug, the price, and wear, 
before I enter the store. High pres- 
sure salesmanship will not readily in- 
fluence me, because I shall know what 
I am buying. 

After seeing mattresses and springs 
constructed, I expect to be more par- 
ticular about knowing what materials 
are used in what I am buying. I shail 
automatically look for a hand sewn 
rolled edge on the mattress, read the 
label to see how many springs are in 
the inner spring mattresses, and the 
percentage of cotton and sissal used, 
I shall be certain that I’m not pay- 
ing the price of a cotton felt mattress 
when the tag is marked ‘blown cotton 
filling.’ It is the trained eye that will 
detect flaws in household goods. No 
better training can be found than that. 
of seeing an article in its many pro- 
cesses of construction. 


ANY members of our class could 

not resist the tempation to buy 

the beautiful blanket seconds. 
I am forced to admit that the finished 
product at the Kenwood Mills was 
a greater attraction than its manu- 
facturing. I did learn that seconds 
bought with care at the place of pro- 
duction may be real bargains.” 

Reporter—“‘Now just one more 
question, Miss Student. Do you think 
that this trip itself is worth the price 
that you pay for it in missing other 
classes and in money?” 

Miss Student—“We, as well as the 
mills which we visit, would actually 
lose both money and time if we did 
not make the trip. It is a good wil! 
factor between the mills and their fu- 
ture customers who may be buying in 
large quantities for institutions with- 
in the next few years. It is a decided 
asset to the students in fixing secure- 
ly in their minds the advantage of 
certain pieces of household goods. The 
eye will usually cause the brain to 
retain knowledge longer than the ear. 
We should not only be more econo- 
mical buyers of products which we 
saw being made, but more practical 
buyers and users of these and other 
products than the average person.’ 
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Home-made Playthings 


leaving in his wake an abundance 

of gifts for “good” little boys and 
girls. At just about this time parents 
are beginning to wonder why three 
year old Jack pays no attention when 
the tin Black Sambo does a tap dance 
on the dining room table. They can’t 
understand why his sister insists on 
taking her old cloth doll with her 
everywhere she goes, leaving the new 
curly haired china face one in the 
box in which it first came. Some par- 
ents spent a great deal of time and 
money purchasing tricky or especially 
attractive looking toys for their chil- 
dren, and feel just a bit hurt that 
they apparently haven’t been appreci- 
ated. A visit to the toy construction 
laboratory of the family life depart- 
ment of the College of Home Econom- 
ics would soon set their minds at rest. 
In this laborattory course, the stu- 
dents are reciving training in the act- 
ual construction of toys that will ap- 
peal to children on sight, and at the 
same time help to develop their small 
minds and bodies. In one corner of 
the room a girl is constructing an 
overstuffed chair which will encour- 
age good posture for its future oc- 
cupant. Its height is especially ad- 
justed to the child for whom it is in- 
tended, so that when the child is seat- 
ed, his feet are flat on the floor and 
his back is well supported. This 
chair is being made from the center 
division of an orange crate, upon the 
side and back of which, extra pieces 
of wood have been fastened, running 
from the top down to the seat to make 
the wings. The corners and back are 
being reinforced by cleats and cot- 
ton padding fastened in place with 
a cheesecloth covering. A washable 
slip cover of gay colored material to 


harmonize with the child’s room will 
cover it. 


Sie Claus has come and gone, 


0XT to her is a_ prospective 
Nikiseerearien teacher who is 

painting a peg board many dif- 
ferent colors. This board will test 
the child’s knowledge of color, powers 
of thought, and will help develop the 
muscles in his arms and fingers. It 
is made of a bread board with metal 
pegs bound in it, and empty spools 
fitting over the pegs. The board is 
being painted in strips or sections of 
different, but harmonizing colors. Each 
spool is being painted the same color 
as the strip on which it is placed. 
Small children may be able only to -fit 
the spools over the pegs. As they 
increase in age and powers of obser- 
vation, they .can fit the blue spools 


By Catherine Stainken ’36 


on the blue section of the board, the 
red spools on the red, and so on. 


Several students are making blocks 
from wooden cigar boxes, cheese box- 
es, chalk boxes, dried fruit boxes, and 
other wooden containers from dry 
goods, grocery or hardware stores. 
They are nailing the lids securely to 
the boxes, and then painting them all 
colors of the rainbow. A final coat 
of lacquer will be added to make the 
blocks more attractive, and more easy 
to clean. If the blocks are easy to 
handle, and light in weight, they stim- 
ulate imagination and invention, aid 
in muscular development, are durable, 
safe, and can be used by children in 
many ways. Twenty or thirty blocks 
are usually enough for one child. 


There is some more play equipment 
which has just been completed stand- 
ing near by. A dried fruit box is the 
basis for a doll’s bed. 


The division 





boards from an orange crate have 
been used for the head and foot board. 
Next to it is a doll’s cradle covered 
with gingham. It is made from a jum- 
bo grape basket with rockers cut from 
a board and screwed on. The canopy 
is a wire network. There are also pic- 
ture books of trains, animals, or 
flowers. Some are made of wrapping 
paper; others are heavy cardboard; 
some are even made of the ends of 
window shade material, and one has 
pages of double folds of paper cam- 
bric. The sizes of these picture books 
have depended on the size of the pic- 
tures which they contain. Those for 
the young child are from 3 by 3 to 12 
by 14 inches. 


WO girls especially interested in 
playthings for babies are work- 
ing on toys for children during 
their first year, from infancy till they 
are one year old. They are making 
little animals from rubber sheeting, 
and dolls from wash cloths. Salt 
shakers are being transformed into 
rattles by filling them with stones 


or dry seeds which will give them a 
pleasing tone when shaken. These 
articles may be easily handled by the 
infant in his carriage. They are also 
unbreakable, too large to be swal- 
lowed, and easy to clean. 

It is hard for parents to realize 
that their children will enjoy these 
and similar toys much more than the 
expensive, highly complicated, mech- 
anical devices which so delight the 
adult. Yet experimental evidence has 
shown that it is not what the toy can 
do which intrigues the child, but 
what he can do with the toy. Very 
often the simplest article will offer 
him the greatest opportunity for 
creative effort. In addition, the simpler 
articles are usually the more durable, 
hygienic, and certainly safer, for they 
have no sharp edges, rough surfaces, 
and dangerous projections. 

Not only the child, but also the en- 
tire family can derive much pleasure 
from these toys. They are so easy to 
construct that older brothers and sis- 
ters together with the parents find 
real enjoyment in making them at 
home. Seeing the article made from 
start to finish will also increase and 
stimulate the child’s interest. This 
common sharing of interest will prove 
a valuable contribution to the life of 


the family as a whole. 


HOME 
When I am old and all my days are 
ending 
I shall return to things a part of 
me— 
To little hills and valleys soft de- 
scending 


In merging undulations to the sea; 
Mists from the sea, blue mists, at twi- 
light creeping, 
To sleep upon the valley’s rounded 
arms; 
Stars close above the hills forever 
keeping 
A near, familiar vigil on the farms; 
Wide farms and rich, with gleaming 
acres swellng 
On hill and vale to plenteous in- 
crease; 
Homes deep in oaks; a quiet people 
dwelling 
In kindliness and reverence and 
peace; 
Old roads in peace with shining rivers 
wending; 
The meadow path and locust-scent- 
ed lane; 
Roads to the sky with slender trees 
attending— 
I know that I shall tread these ways 
again. —Russell Lord 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































News 


Echoes 


= Home-Ec Doings 





Ithaca, New York, December 1935 





MISS MARTIN DEMONSTRATES 
WASHING OF FABRICS 

Miss Kathryn Martin, at a demon- 
stration sponsored by the clothes hos- 
pital in Martha Van Rensselear Hall 
on December 6. gave some useful hints 
on laundering various things. 

Always test the material, use luke- 
warm water, and a mild soap. 

Before washing a sweater cut a 
piece of cardboard the size and shape 
of the sweater and then dry the 
sweater on this cardboard after 
squeezing out the excess moisture in a 
towel. Another thing—the last rinse 
water should be sudsy for a woolen 
sweater, it stays soft and sweet longer. 
A few teaspoons of vinegar in the 
rinse water helps to keep the original 
lustre and softness in a real silk gar- 
ment. 

When tubbing a synthetic fabric do 
not rub it, roll in a towel to remove 
excess moisture as squeezing hard 
may cause tiny wrinkles. Hang the 
garment so that the weight is evenly 
divided and do not use clothespins. 

Delicate fabrics should be washed 
often and carefully, avoiding friction. 
Metal cloth, even, can be washed if 
we are very careful. It should be 
rolled in a towel to remove the ex- 
cess moisture, ironed on the wrong 
side with a warm iron, on the right 
side with a piece of paper or cloth be- 
tween the fabric and the iron, and 
then on the wrong side to be sure it is 
dry. 

Guaranteed washable gloves can be 
washed. Both sides are washed while 
the glove is on the hand. A soft nail 
brush or a sponge is ued to cause fric- 
tion. To rinse fill the inverted glove 
with water and gently push out the 
fingers. Sqeeze water out from the 
fingertips toward the wrist. Blow a 
little air into the glove and dry slow- 
ly. When almost dry put on the gloves 
to soften the leather. 


FACULTY ENTERTAINED 
AT HOME EC CLUB TEA 


The Home Economics Club enter- 
tained the faculty of the College of 
Home Economics at a Christmas tea 
in Martha Van Rensselaer Hall, Stu- 
dent Lounge, from 4 to 5:30 o’clock 
Wednesday afternoon, December 18. 

The program included selections by 
the University Instrumental Club. 
The officers of the club, the Misses 
D. E. Smallridge ’37, president; R. M. 
Sharp ’36, treasurer; J. M. Bower ’36, 
social chairman; and H. L. Reichert 
*38, secretary; poured. The Misses 
K. A. Austin ’39, F. D. Dixon ’39, E. D. 
Hendrickson ’39, and R. M. Keane ’37 
were on the committee. 


COSY CORNER CHATS 

A certain young member of 
our illustrious faculty was so 
completely surrounded and al- 
most overcome by a group of 
charming coeds at the Risley 
Christmas Formal, that Dean 
Kimball, rather jealously we 
fear, drew the Lord of the castle 
aside and confided that that was 
what being handsome could do 
for you. 

Paper skirts are paper skirts 
and even on cannibals they are 
rather precarious garb. Flesh 
colored gym suits saved the day, 
however when the Arete pledges 
discovered this at a recent ship- 
wreck party given for the mem- 
bers. Miss Hella Ratzke, chair- 
man, acted as chief and directed 
the atrocities perpetrated by 
her blood-thirsty savages upon 
the helpless mariners. 

When the lights went out in 
Sage, the coeds preparing for the 
Engineer’s Ball were quite out 
of luck. More so however, later 
on when the lights went out at 
the Drill Hall and the girls 
stood in line at least on hour 
waiting for a frantic check room 
man to find the coats with one 
lonesome little candle. 

Did you see the packing exhi- 
bit in the showcase on the sec- 
ond floor? A little concentration 
and it made it possible for me to 
take as much home in a suit- 
case this year as I did in a trunk 
last year. 


HOME EC CLUB FOSTERS DANCE 

Elma Shaver ’37 was general chair- 
man of the Home Economic Club in- 
formal dance on December 6 in Mar- 
tha Van Rensselaer Hall Auditorium. 
Assisting her as heads of committees 
were: Ruth Sharp ’36, music; Mary 
Dixon ’38, decorations; Mary Marlowe 
’°37, door committee; Ruth Green ’35, 
checking; and Barbara Pratt 37, 
chaperones. Miss Rose, Mr. and Mrs. 
Erway, Miss Fish, Miss Humphrey, 
Mrs. A. S. Wells, and Mrs. P. W. 
Wells were chaperones. 

Remarks overheard informed us 
that we have the best floor on the 
campus, a darn nice place, and that 
the music was pretty darn good. We 
consider these further proof of what 
we already thought. Besides which 
we admire the furniture and the lights. 

The Home Ec Club plan another in- 
formal dance Jan. 11 in the audi- 
torium. 


From 
Van Rensselaer 
Hall 


OMICRON NU INITIATES 
FOUR HOME EC SENIORS 


The Mu Chapter of Omicron Nu, 
national honorary home economics 
society initiated four newly-elected 
seniors: M. E. (“Milly”) Baker, Lois 
M. Grier, A. S. (“Mickey”) Manek, and 
D. M. (“Dot”) Palmer on December 5 
a tWillard Straight Hall. Miss C. H. 
“Kay” Stainken '36 acted as _ toast- 
mistress at the banquet which follow- 
ed the initiation. Miss Flora Rose, di- 
rector of the College of Home Eco- 
nomcs, and a faculty member of 
Omicron Nu, spoke on “How Omicron 
Nu as an Honor Society can Function 
in the Life of the College.” Jessie 
Freeman ’36, president of the Mu chap- 
ter, welcomed the initiates and D. M. 
Palmer replied on behalf of the new 
members. 

Found in the showcase on the sec- 
ond floor of Martha Van Rensselaer 
Hall, is the Omicron Nu scholarship 
display. On a large scroll were writ- 
ten the names of those five members 
of each of the three upper classes who 
have maintained the highest averages: 

1936—Catherine Stainken, Millicent 
Baker, Alice Manek, Jessie Freeman, 
Dorothy Palmer. 

1937-—-Frances Spano, Emma Rose 
Curtis, Helen Cothran, Mary Chaney, 
Beth Dawson. 

1938—Genevieve Dziegiel, Mary 
Pound, Helen Reichert, Ella Gleim, 
Phyllis Wheeler. 


SUMMER POSITIONS HELD 
BY MANY H.E. STUDENTS 


During the summer many home eco- 
nomics students were employed as 
dieticians or assistant dieticians in 
camps and hospitals. Almost all the 
camps were in New York State. The 
hospitals, however, were farther away. 

Eunice Gulbe ’35 was a_ student 
dietician at Harper Hospital, Detroit, 
Michigan. Mary Geil ’35 had a similar 
position at Johns Hopkins Hospital 
in Baltmore, Maryland. Pearl Mar- 
golin ’37 was a student dietician at the 
Jewish Hospital in Philadelphia. 

Several members of the class of '35 
have been employed in permanent 
positions since the end of June. Mil- 
dred Almstedt is assistant 4-H club 
county agent in Norwich. Marjorie 
Gibbs has been teaching home eco- 
nomics at the Free Academy in Corn- 
ing and expects to continue her work 
this fall. Helen Rose is in the foods 
research department of the General 
Foods Corporation in New York City. 
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WILDERNESS COLLEGE TEACHES 
FORTY-YEAR OLD STUDENTS 
Wilderness College, a new and 
unique educational institution, has re- 
cently been established within a short 
distance of Cornell University; it is 
under the guidance of John S. Shanly, 
30, president. 

Shanly is a war alumnus of Cornell, 
and after his return from over-seas 
service, he became the first graduate 
of the University of Alaska, where he 
constituted, in his own person, the en- 
tire senior class and the complete 
roster of the first commencement—the 
custodian of the class symbols and of 
the rest of the senior prerequisites. 

Wilderness College is the education- 
al organization of the Veterans CCC 
Camp, near DeRuyter, New York and 
its enrollment is restricted to vet- 
erans of the World War. The minimum 
age of the students is about forty 
years. “But,” as President Shanly 
says, “If ‘life begins at forty’, why be 
afraid to start education at forty?” 

The college does not prescribe a 
course of study, but it asks its stu- 
dents what they want to know and 
then endeavors to teach them. Some 
of the students have no previous edu- 
cational experience; others have 
studied in universities. 

Here are some of the subjects 
taught: Reading, writing, arithmetic, 
forestry, field engineering citizenshp, 
evil service, Diesel engine, journal- 
ism, commercial geography, current 
events, photography, alcoholic bever- 
age industry, science, sociology, cook- 
ing, mechanics, first aid, arts and 
crafts, an dreligion. 

Shanly expects to use methods of 
visual instruction, through photo- 
graphs, lantern slides, motion pictures, 
and the microscope. 

A coincidence is noted in the fact 
that the College is within a mile of the 
site of the country school where Ezra 
Cornell received his introduction to 
formal education. 


CORNELL FFA MAKES 
FARMER’S WEEK PLANS 

At the regular December meeting 
of the collegiate chapter FFA, plans 
for the year’s activities were discussed 
and approved. The club will again 
take an active part in tnis year’s 
Farmer’s Week and plans are well un- 
der way for the annual reception of 
high school students on Wednesday 
night of that week. 

A series of Cornell FFA radio broad- 
casts is now under way and will con- 
tinue until the Spring recess. Prof. 
E. R. Hoskins, club advisor, heads the 


committee in charge of these produc- 
tions. 


The Campus Countryman 


Ithaca, New York, January 1936 





CAMPUS CHATS 


My grandpa notes the world’s worn 

cogs 
And says we’re going to the dogs. 
His grand-dad in his house of logs, 
Swore things were going to the dogs. 
The caveman in his queer skin togs, 
Said things were going to the dogs. 
But this is what I wish to state, 
The dogs have had an awful wait. 

* * 

’Tis better to have loved and lost 
than to have won and lost everything. 
* * 

We offer our public condolence to 
that demented individual who thought 
that domecon pie was the latest thing 
in Ag fraternities. 

* * 

Scene Chicago, room on ninth floor, 
Hotel LaSalle. 

Time: Thanksgiving recess. 

Telephone rings, Bill Sherman blinks 
eyes; Jack Spaven sleeps on. Tele- 
phone again rings. Bill yawns; Jack 
still sleeps. Still the telephone rings. 
Bill reaches for it, and says a sleepy, 
‘Hello’. A sweet soprano trills back 
at him ‘Good morning, the time is eight 
o’clock, and the temperature is 32.’ 
Bill says, ‘Wait just a minute.’ He 
conveys message to Jack. This person 
rolls over on his side and grumbles 


‘Ask her to please give us our latitude 
and longitude.’ 





* * 


And speaking of Chicago, we hear 
from very good source that both Bill 
and Jack are thinking of going into 
business in the Windy City next 
year. Bill is going to buy the world’s 
most beautiful ballroom, and Jack is 
seriously considering purchasing a 
Chinese laundry and moving it up into 
the Loop district. 

* * 

News has come to our ear-on-the- 
ground assistants that a prominent 
senior in Balch lost her trumpet the 
night before she was to play said in- 
strument at the Balch formal dinner. 
Must have been quite a blow, eh Kay? 


* * 


We class as public spirited the man 
who finally eats the worn out lettuce 
leaf from the hash-house salad. 

* * , 

After seeing the three one-act plays 
presented by the Kermis dramatic 
club, and especially enjoying the dra- 
matic acting of one Tom Ross who had 
the title role in ‘The Last Man In’ 
your columnist has made up his mind 
to get his tickets well in advance for 


the special Farm and Home Week pro- 
ductions. 


Around the 
Top of 


‘The Hill” 











29th FARM-HOME WEEK 
COMES TO CORNELL 

The twenty-ninth Farm and Home 
Week will be observed at Cornell from 
February 10 to the 15th. For one 
week each year, the college and visit- 
ing farmers with their families, parti- 
cipate in programs of Agricultural 
and Home Economic interest. Every- 
one, including the poultryman, the 
vegetable grower, the dairyman, the 
flower grower, the fruit farmer, and 
the homemaker will find something oi 
interest and profit in Farm and Home 
Week functions. 

Prominent speakers, both within and 
away from the State colleges, will ap- 
pear on the program. 

These include Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Dean Carl F. Ladd, Professors War- 
ren and Pearson, Commissioner Ten 
Eyck, William I. Myers, Governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration, E. H. 
Thompson, president of the Federal 
Land Bank of Springfield, Fred Sex- 
auer, H. E. Babcock and Jared Van 
Wagenen. Attempts are being made 
to engage other speakers among whom 
is Walter Lippmann, noted commen- 
tator on world affairs. 

Subjects on the program include 
those relating to money, gold and 
prices, rural electrification, rural re- 
settlement, soil conservation, mills, 
farm credit, marketing, and others for 
the farmer and homemaker. At this 
time a number of associations will 
hold their meetings at Ithaca. 

The State Dairymen, Breeders, Tur- 
key Growers, and Shropshire Breed- 
ers groups, the State Seed Improve- 
ment Cooperative Association and the 
Alumni Association of the College of 
Agriculture will meet here. 

Judging contests for adults and high 
school students have been arranged 
for, including the wood chopping con- 
test for county champions. About 609 
young people from schools that teach 
agriculture will compete in livestock, 
poultry, potato, milk, fruit, plant dis- 
ease, and farm shop contests. The 
evenings are devoted to debates, rural 
community plays, concerts and ban- 
quets, with those for Master Farmers 
and Young Farmers as highlights. 

Sixteen departments in the College 
of Agriculture, seven in the College of 
Home Economics, the State Veterinary 
College, and the State Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Geneva are co- 
operating to make Farm and Home 
Week in February one of the out- 
standing college events of the year. 


For practical Ag students it is far 
better for them to weed ’em and reap 
than to read ’em and weep. 
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CORNELL DEVELOPS 
CANDID EGG PHOTOS 


More than 3,700 fresh eggs were 
broken at the Cornell poultry depart- 
ment before nine eggs could be found 
that would give to the camera the 
correct story of quality. 

Now, for the first time, the depart- 
ment has a set of nine pictures that 
reveal the differences in fresh eggs, 
and why some may be good and some 
poor. 

Special photography enabled the 
two department staff members, Alfred 
Van Wagenen and H. S. Wilgus, Jr., 
to get the close-up shots of these pro- 
spective omelets. The eggs were brok- 
en open and allowed to rest on strips 
of glass. The camera was aimed di- 
rectly on a level with the eggs to show 
thickness. 

From picture 1 to picture 9, the ser- 
ies shows the best eggs down to the 
poorest. The first shows an upstand- 
ing, round yolk. The white gathers 
closely around the yolk and is high, 
thick and firm. This is a Fancy grade 
egg, as are the next two. Then come 
different gradations of the egg whites 
until, in the last picture the white is 
shown thin and watery, and spread 
out over a wide area. This egg is 
grade C. All the eggs were fresh. 

Technically, the Cornell poultrymen 
say, the pictures aim to show “the 
broken-out condition of eggs,” and add 
that the yolk is the best indicator of 
freshness. 

When something goes wrong with 
the morning breakfast, the poultry- 
men say, it may be the fresh egg. 
Housewives should become familiar 
with what a good egg should look like 
after it has been broken. 


A good many hundred Cornellians 
give up prayers of thanks to the 
powers that made FERA work pos- 
sible again this year. Without this 
federal aid a good number of students 
would not be able to attend Cornell. 


The Countryman takes pleas- 
ure in announcing the election 
of the following students to the 
editorial and business board of 
this publication. 


Editorial Board 
Vieno Pertula ’37 
Mille E. Brooks ’38 
Harper Johnson ’38 
M. E. Latham ’38 
George Stothoff ’38 
M. Charles Miller ’39 


Business Board 
Margaret Lloyd ’36 
Ruth Staley ’36 
Ellen Carnell ’37 
Eloise Grant ’37 
Douglass Bennett ’39 
Lee Ong Jung ’39 


The Cornell Countryman 


THIRTEEN YEARS AGO 
I know a place of jollity, 

Where sorrow is at once forgot 
In laughter, and no one may 

name 

The hostess green, or host a 

sot. 
I know a place where students 
meet 

To talk of this or that “poor 

fish”, 
Of what is chic and who is noi, 

But best of all, of whom they 

wish. 
I know a place where some folks 
go 

To eat cream cake and dis- 

sipate 
By drinking cups of chocolate 

Before a cherry, lighted grate. 
I know a place where you may 

find 

A welcome and a friendiy 

hand 

To help you, if you’re wanting 
aid, 

Or cheer you if the need demand. 

You know this place as well as [, 

But if by chance this does 

amaze 

Some who have not been intro- 
duced, 

The latch-string’s out, the 

place B. A.’s. 
* * 

Wanted—A man with a wood- 
en leg to help mash potatoes in 
cafeteria. Apply to D. O. Me- 
con. * © 

Hotel management course was 
offered for the first time. 

= * 


Professor Martha Van Renn- 
salear was rétently named by 
the National League of Women 
Voters for her achievements in 
home economics as one of the 
twelve greatest living American 
women. * * 

Having viewed the multi- and 
vari-colored bits of wearing ap- 
parel about the campus, one is 
forced to wonder that there can 
be such evident and visible vio- 
lation of a theory which Dr. 
Needham always brings before 
his biology students. If we did- 
n’t have all kinds of confidence 
in the doctor we could hardly 
believe that he had said, “There 
are only a few in the world who 
can afford to be conspciuous. 
These must be able to say to the 
world, ‘Let me alone!’” 

* * 
Don’t fail— 

To ride on the Ithaca Traction 
Company’s cars. Don’t criticize. 
consider. We have to put up 
with it every day in the year. 

To look at the weather map. 
It’s geographically correct 


January, 1936 


DR. OVERHOLSER TELLS ABOUT 
SALES TRIP TO ORIENT 


Members of and students in the 
pomology department met December 
16 to hear Dr. Overholser speak about 
his trip to the Orient. Dr. Overholser 
showed slides and told about his jour- 
ney to the Philippines, Japan, China, 
and the East Indies undertaken to de- 
velop the eastern market for Amer- 
ican produce. He said the foreign 
population in the Orient provides the 
largest market for our fruits and vege- 
tables; the natives buy what they can 
afford. In the tropics housewives 
gladly pay eighty cents to a dollar for 
a head of California lettuce. Native 
workers enter a store to buy fruit 
with their hard-earned pennies, and 
walk away with two or three grapes 
or one section of an orange. 


SCARAB HOLDS FALL SMOKER 

Scarab, honorary society in Agricul- 
ture and Hotel, held the fall smoker 
for the faculty members of the two 
colleges on Friday, December 6 in the 
Memorial Room of Willard Straight. 

Dean Carl Ladd of the College of 
Agriculture and Home Economics in- 
troduced Governor W. I. Myers of the 
Farm Credit Administration as the 
guest speaker. Governor Myers out- 
lined the work of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration since 1932. Refreshments 
were served later in the evening dur- 
ing which the faculty and the members 
of Scarab became better acquainted. 
Scarab is endeavoring to promote bet- 
ter faculty relationships through these 
smokers, this being the second one 
held. 

W. E. Lee ’36 was in charge of the 
arrangements for the smoker. 


VEG. CROPS CLUB DEBATES 
POTATO CONTROL ACT 

Whether the Potato Control Act 
which is effective on all potatoes har- 
vested after Dec. 1, 1935 is desirable 
was the subject of debate and dis- 
cussion by members of the Vegetable 
Crops Club at a meeting on December 
10. 

The affirmative asserted that the 
cost of potatoes to consumers will be 
lowered and the returns to growers 
increased by control of potato pro- 
duction. The speakers of the nega- 
tive contended that potato control is 
not only wrong in theory but in prac- 
tice will be difficult and expensive to 
enforce. 

Charles Riley, ’38 spoke for the af- 
firmative side and Howard Conklin, 
37, for the negative. Dr. A. G. Pratt, 
instructor in vegetable crops, ap- 
peared first as Dr. Jekyll represent- 
ing the AAA, and then as Mr. Hyde, 4 
New York potato grower, and he gave 
convincing arguments from the point 
of view of each. 

Following the debate, all the mem- 
bers took part in an informal discus- 
sion. 
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11 

Dr. Arthur K. Getman, B.S.A. 711 
is chief of agricultural education, New 
York State Education Department, and 
recently reported that there has been 
a sharp increase in the number of 
New York State’s high school gradu- 
ates studying agriculture. In a signed 
article published by a New York City 
newspaper, Dr. Getman writes that at 
least eighty percent of the graduates 
who later studied farming are now 


definitely launched in agricultural 
pursuits of one kind or another. 
13 


Edward R. Cass, Sp. ’13 is general 
secretary of the Prison Association of 
New York. His address is 135 East 
15th Street, New York City. 

14 

T. E. Milliman ’14 is Vice-president 
of the G.L.F. Mills, Inc., 21 West 
Street, New York City. Mr. Milliman 
has charge of the fertilizer division 
and the wholesaling of miscellaneous 
farm supplies that are handled by that 
organization. 

17 

Ralph C. Parker ’17 is field man for 
The Barrett Company, and covers the 
New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States. He lives at 333 Morris Ave, 
Rockville Center, N. Y. 

18 

Harry D. Cole is president of the 
Mt. Vernon chapter of the Westchester 
County Reality Board and lives in Mt. 
Vernon at 10 East First Street. 
has two children. 

"19 

A daughter, Janice Kathryn, was 
born to Kathryn and John Buss on 
August 7, 1935. On September 18, the 
mother, nee Kathryn Slingerland, died 
of pneumonia. She is survived by her 
husband and three children. The Edi- 
tors of the Countryman wish to- ex- 


press their sympathy to John in his 
great loss. 


Harry 


°23 

Bill Davies changed his address 
from Breesport to Onondaga Central 
School, S. Onondaga, N. Y. He says 
he likes his new job very much. 

P. A. Irish is with the Western Elec- 
tric Company, 195 Broadway, New 
York City. 

°26 

Mrs. Howard W. Hunter (Dorothy 

O’Brien) is living at 87 North “B” 





Street, Pensacola, Fla. Her husband, 
Lieutenant Hunter, is stationed at 
nearby Fort Barrancas. They have 
two sons. 

Wedding bells rang for John J. Sul- 
livan, ’26 of Ithaca and Alamae Brewer 
of Trumansburg, November 28, at the 
First Congregational Church in Ithaca. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sullivan have made their 
home at 104 Aurora Street in Ithaca. 

28 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Grant (Lu- 
cille Lotridge ’28) are the proud par- 
ents of a boy, born October 15. Their 
address is 5 Seminary Avenue, Bing- 
hamton, New York. 

29 

Ralph Hadlock is teaching agricul- 
ture in Worcester Central School, 
Worcester. 

30 

Mary Katherine Quigley, B.S. 30 
of Ithaca and Christian Hess of Ham- 
burg were married, November 30, in 
the Catholic Church in Ithaca. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hess will reside at 7 Ash- 
land Avenue, Buffalo. 





—Courtesy Cornell Alumni News 
MEN’S DORM AT NIGHT 


31 
Cuyler Page ’31 writes that his ad- 
dress is Young Alumni Ciub, 100 
Haven Ave., New York City. He works 
in the Accounting Department of the 
G.L.F. 
32 
Donald Dean Cutler B.S. ’32, MF ’33 
is a senior forest ranger on timber 
sales in the Coconino National Forest. 
His address is % the United States 
Forest Service, Flagstaff, Arizona. 
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33 

R. Louise “Louie” Neff ’33 is work- 
ing in her Dad’s office in Red Lions, 
Pa. Louie has made several visits to 
Cornell this fall. 

William A. Moore is manager of the 
Broome County farm bureau and lives 
in Binghamton. 

Florence (“Flo”) Gordon is running 
the home economics department of 
the high school in Henderson, New 
York. 

We are proud to learn that Robert 
Hood ’33 of Flushing, New York, a 
former editor of Cornell Countryman 
is making good on a goat farm south 
of the Mason-Dixon line. Mr. Hood has 
transformed a worthless bit of land 
into a first class farm on which he is 
studying the problem of genetics in 
goats. 

W. A. “Bill” Moore ’33 is working 
in Norwich, New York as assistant 
farm bureau agent of Chinango Coun- 
ty. 


34 

Irwin C. Gunsalus has been appoint- 
ed assistant in the Dairy Industry De- 
partment at Cornell. 

Loring Hull is operating a general 
farm at Spencer, New York. He ai- 
ways was a caim and judicious fellow, 
and is now holding forth ably as jus- 
tice of the peace. 

Eleanor B. Johnson is dietitian in 
the Curtis High School, Staten Island. 
Her address is 154 Wardwell Avenue, 
West New Brighton. 


Marriage seems to be rather a popu- 
lar sport these days for Elsie Louise 
Robinson ’34, daughter of Assembly- 
man J. R. Robinson and Mrs. Robin- 
son, became the bride of William H. 
Harned ’35, October 5 at the Robinson 
summer home at Sheldrake-on-Cayuga. 
Mrs. Harned attended Goucher College 
and was graduated from the College of 
Home Economics at Corneli. She is 
a member of Alpha Phi sorority and 
last year was employed at the North 
Side House. The bridegroom was 
graduated from the College of Hotel 
Administration and is now on the 
staff of the St. James Hotel in Phila- 
delphia. After a trip to Buch Hill 
Falls, Mr. and Mrs. Harned will reside 
at 336 South 21 St., Philadelphia. 
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Richard Wheeler, ”34 sp., is with 
the W. W. Thomson Co., West Hart- 
ford,.Conn. They have over 100,000 
square feet of glass as well as a retail 
store, nursery, and a landscape serv- 
ice. They specialize in growing del- 
phinium, carnations, and chrysanthe- 
mums. Wheeler is living at-315 Park 
Road, West Hartford. 

We just received a_ black-bordered 
letter from Chuck Bodger °’34 who 
claims that nobody died but he just 
ran out of envelopes. We can’t help 
but wonder if it isn’t some subtle 
reference to the announcement he 
makes in the letter. He writes: “After 
all my wanderings about the country, 
I have finally found myself a wife. 
Frances E. Morehart, of Lompoc, is 
the girl—we were married in Santa 
Barbara, November 5. Some of the 
boys may be interested to know that 
my Scotch instinct is still with me— 
the preacher who did the deed is my 
brother-in-law and you can see right 
there that I saved myself at least five 
bucks on the customary tip. At pres- 
ent we are living at 215 So. J. Street, 
Lompoc. Glad to hear from any of 
my friends and sorry that I can’t 
throw a party for ‘the boys’. 

“Remember me to the few fellows 
left of the ‘old guard’ and best of 
luck to all of you—especially to Jake, 
in his toughest of tough jobs—rush- 
ing.” Chuck was varsity soccer and 
lacrosse man. 

"35 

F. Eleanor Smith is a student dieti- 
tian at the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, Boston, Mass. Her 
address is 24 Commonwealth Avenue. 

Marion F. Beardsley is teaching at 
the State Agricultural School, Mor- 
risville. 

Wilfred R. Keily, who is employed 
on a sheep ranch, lives at Priston Hol- 
low. 

Mary W. Steiman works in the lab- 
oratory of the New York State De- 
partment of Health, Albany. Her ad- 
dress is 373 State Street, Albany. 

Marion E. Crandon ’35 teaches in 
Middleburg. 

Earl F. Thompson °’35 camp engin- 
eer for the Soil Conservation Service, 
was married August 10 to Vera Gen- 
ung. They live at 422 Front Street, 
Owego. 

Anna B. Jones ’35 is teaching in 
Warners. 

Harold “Hal” G. Hildt ’35 is employ- 
ed in the Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse. 

“Phil” Street ’35 writes that he is 
working for the Barker Asphalt Co., 
Phila, but he doesn’t mention whether 
he is the office boy or just one of the 
vice-presidents. 

“Bud” Allen writes from Arizona 
where he is a foreman in a CCC camp: 
“I sure miss the old school this fall. 
On the other hand you can bet I like 
this climate better than your old 30- 
degree below stuff. (Three years of 
practicing for Jay-vee crew convince 
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us that he knows what he’s talking 
about.) He says further in his letter 
that he likes his company tremendous- 
ly and doesn’t mind the Mexican girls 
if they are young. The nearest town 
which is forty miles distant is Tucson. 
His new address is Co. F 30A Madera 
Canyon, Tucson, Arizona. 

More rings! For the engagement of 
Dorothea E. Wiener ’35 to Marion 
Sandusky of Brooklyn has been an- 
nounced. 

Walter “Walt” Bennett who spent 
many long hours selling ads and stuff 
for the Cornell Countryman while ai 
Cornell is now in business for him- 
self. We can’t quite picture a city 
boy making a success of farming but 
that’s what Walt is doing. He has a 
swell farm near Morristown, New Jer- 
sey, that consists of about forty acres 
of land, two modern houses and a 
large set of dairy and calf barns. 

What is he raising on his farm? He 
has fourteen purebred guernsey heif- 
ers and is looking forward to the time 
when he’ll have fifty. We think that 
he is going into the show end of dairy 
farming too, for he bought a bull that 
copped third at the National Dairy 
Show this year. 

We can’t figure why he needs two 
houses on his farm, but then, perhaps 
we can. There’s a certain young lady 
wearing a certain fraternity pin that 
belongs to this certain young man by 
the name of—but that’s telling—and 
what do fraternity pins usually mean 
to our ‘deah’ public, when they see 
one being worn by a girl who goes 
with the same fellow for a couple of 
years? You guess! 


Evelyn A. Petzold B.S. ’35 is work- 
ing in the clothing department of 
Rothschild’s department store in 
Ithaca. 

Jean E. Farnsworth B.S. ’35 worked 
as a volunteer assistant in the City 
Health Laboratories of Strong Mem- 
orial Hospital for four weeks this 
summer. She now has a real job 
there. Her address is 75 Irvington 
Road, Rochester, N. Y. Lois E. Lange 
B.S. ’35 also has a job in the same 
laboratories. 


Hjalmer Frakie B.S. ’35 is teaching 
agriculture in the Cobleskill High 
School in Cobleskill, New York. The 
Cornell campus still seems to attract 
him, as he is back here during vaca- 
tions to look us over. Maybe he is 
drawing comparisons between his stu- 
dents and our freshmen. 

Wallace “Wally” Washbon ’35 tells 
us that he has taken unto himself a 
wife whose name before becoming 
Mrs. Washbon was Jean Carson and 
she lived in Caledonia. “Wally” is 
assistant county agent in Onondaga 
County and his present address is 513 
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Catherine Street, Syracuse, New York. 
“Wally” founded the Extension Club 
here at Cornell. 

Helen Rose ’35 of Hammondsport, 
New York, is working in the research 
laboratory of the General Foods Com- 
pany at New York. 

We hear that Elizabeth Myers '35 
formerly of Ithaca is enjoying her 
work at Iowa State University, Ames, 
Iowa. “Betty” won a fellowship and 
is working in the food research labora- 
tory. 

It is nice to see Stanley Wadsworth 
35 around campus again. Stanley is 
working in the Cornell Test Gardens. 

Alexander Hatoff ’35 is continuing 
his education at the University of 
Michigan where he is working for a 
degree of master of science in public 
health. “Alex” writes that he misses 
the beauty of Cornell. 

Norman J. Locke ’35 B.S. has a 
position with the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, New York City. He 
lives at 38 Birch Avenue, Pelham, 
New York. 

Bruce B. Miner ’35 B.S. is assistant 
extension editor at the Universtiy of 
Maine, Orone, Maine. 

Philip A. McEachron ’35 B.S. is 
Assistant County Agent in Oswego 
County. His address is Farm Bureau 
Office, Oswego, New York. 

Stanley E. Wadsworth ’35 B.S. is 
instructor in Floriculture in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Orville W. Terry ’35 B.S. is instru- 
tor in Vegetable Crops in the College 
of Agriculture at Cornell University. 

L. R. Crane ’35 is teaching Agri- 
culture in the High School at Spencer, 
New York. 

Jean C. Chase ’35 B.S. was employed 
during the summer at the New York 
Training School for Girls at Hudson, 
New York. She is now serving a six 
months interneship at the Massachu- 
setts State Reformatory for Women, 
Framingham, Massachusetts. Jean is 
working in the nursery school there. 

The engagement of M. Isabel Stew- 
art ’35 B.S. to Carlton M. Cornell 33 
has been announced. Mr. Cornell is 
a student at the Cornell Medical Col- 
lege in New York City. Miss Stewart 
is living at her home at 16 Forster 
Avenue, Mt. Vernon, New York. 

Margaret Eleanor White ’35 B.S. of 
510 N. Tioga St., Ithaca and Frank 
Edwin Martin ’24-’26 M. of 127 Linden 
Ave., Ithaca, took each other for bet- 
ter or worse at the Federated Church 
in Mecklenberg, October 5. Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin will reside in the Cayuga 
Apt., Ithaca. 

Edith L. Trappe ’35 has been spend- 
ing the past ten days at Cornell pre 
paring for her new position as an ex 
tension worker in Syracuse. 

Chirstine Gurnell has a position with 
the International Business Corpor 
tion at Endicott, New York. 
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FIRST 4-H CLUB GET- 
TOGETHER A SUCCESS 
The 4-H Club held a party recently 
in Comstock Hall. About 125 people at- 
tended the “get-together” meeting, 
which was the first of the season. The 
recreation committee, under the di- 
rection of Eloise Grant, supervised 
games and dancing. Professor Robert 
A. Polson of the department of sociol- 
ogy assisted the recreation committee. 
The chaperones were Professor and 
Mrs. W. J. Wright, Miss Dorothy De- 
Lany, and Professor and Mrs. Robert 
A. Polson. Several agents from 
throughout the state, who are attend- 
ing the training school here for 4-H 
club members, also attended the party. 
Miss Vieno Pertula ’37 was in charge 
of the refreshment committee. Other 
members of the committee were Mar- 
garet Lloyd ’36, William Barnum ’38, 
and William Smith graduate student. 





The Cornell Holsteins showed suc- 
cessfully against stiff competition at 
the National Dairy Show at St. Louis. 
Cornell’s Ollie Catherine won second 
in the four year old class, Cornell’s 
Ollie Pride fourth in the aged cow 
class, and Cornell’s Pride placed fifth 
as a senior yearling bull. The Cornell 
Dairy Herd went in fourth place, but 
the Cornell Get of Sire won second. 
In addition to this the Cornell Pro- 
duction Get of Sire placed second in 
this class. 


NINE TENTHS CLASS OF °35 
NOW HAVE PAYING POSITIONS 

Of the 104 students who graduated 
this year from the College of Home 
Economics, 91 have already obtained 
paying positions. Of the remaining 
thirteen graduates, nine have married. 

Miss Stocks, secretary of the college, 
Says that the greatest number of posi- 
tions are in the teaching profession: 
twenty-two in high schools, one in a 
college, and four in nursery schools. 
Two are managing school cafeterias as 
well as teaching. 

The next largest group of grad- 
uates is working in the institution 
management field: five dietitians and 
assistant dietitians, two cafeteria as- 
sistants, two hostesses, and thirteen 
student dietitians. 

Seven graduates have gone into 
educational extension, as 4-H club 
agents and assistant home demonstra- 
tion agents. 

The remainder are engaged in per- 
sonal work, home service, social 
Service, department stores, stenogra- 
phy, and foods research. 


MRS, ACKERMAN TALKS TO 

HOME EC STUDENTS 
In a recent talk to Home Economisc 
students Mrs. Mary Linton Ackerman, 
the house furnishing architect for 
Balch, described the amount of labor 
and intelligent planning involved in 
developing the newest residential hal! 
for women. 

The tremendous amount of foresight 
and training brought to bear on such a 
housing problem was the most impori- 
ant point of the talk. For two and a 
half years, Mrs. Ackerman shopped 
for the materials and furniture for 
Balch. 

In order to decide on the period 
furnishings for each of the four units 
of Balch, Mrs. Ackerman studied the 
general popularity of styles among 
college women. 

Before choosing the furniture, it 
was necessary to have a keynote for 
each living room. Mrs. Ackerman told 
how she haunted antique shops and 
auction sales for various hangings and 
paintings. An old, red-patterned bed- 
spread was chosen for Unit 3 which 
is decorated in the Early American 
period. Two paintings, “The Lady” 
and the “Monk’s Prayer Robe’, are 
the keynotes of the Georgian Unit 4. 

Mrs. Ackerman refuted statements 
that she had been extravagant in her 
purchases. She quoted prices which 
backed up her points. 

In order to eradicate the usual in- 
stitutional air of uniformity, eac) 
room in Balch was studied and de- 
signed individually. No two rooms are 
alike throughout the hall. Color 
schemes were carried out in draperies, 
bed spreads, chair coverings, and rugs. 
Mrs. Ackerman had set up an exhibit 
at the lecture which showed the many 
schemes used, and also showed pic- 
tures of Balch Hall. 

Interestingly enough, Mrs. Acker- 
man is still searching for additional 
pieces of furniture and accessories. 
Balch by no means is finished. The 
plan for Balch includes at least four 
more units by which all university 
women will be housed in the same 
hall. 

TERSE TELEPHONE TALK 
TERMINATES TOM TWIDDLE 

Tom Twiddle, L. M. O. H. was sud- 
denly taken ill last week when con- 
versing over the telephone. While try- 
ing to get his friend, Howe, on the 
phone he suffered what is known to 
medical science, as a kesiotopitical fit. 
Imona Snort, local telephone operator 
said she over heard the following con- 
versation over the wire, and then 
heard Twiddle’s receiver fall to the 
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KERMIS PRESENTS 
ONE ACT PLAYS 

Three one-act plays were produced 
on December tenth by Kermis, a Dra- 
matic Club which brings together the 
talent of the Home Economic and Ag- 
ricultural Colleges. Beginning as a 
vaudeville show which did not meet 
with success, Kermis has kept to three 
and one-act productions which have 
been produced intermittently since 
1919, thus gaining an important place 
in campus activities. 

The plays presented were “Last 
Man In”, by W. B. Maxwell, the Eng- 
lish version of “Indian Summer” by 
Barrett H. Clark, and “Silence Please” 
by Felix Gould. In the cast for “Sil- 
ence Please” were: R. S. Shumard ’37, 
E. L. Barker ’39, H. M. Keller ’39, and 
B. L. Miller ’39. 

The parts in “Last Man In” were 
taken by T. R. Ross ’36, G. T. Swan- 
son ’36, M. E. Jackson ’37, G. G. Maier 
37, N. H. Rasch ’37, C. H. Monnier ’38, 
and F. R. Reeves ’38. M. Brown ’37, 
H. M. Clark ’37, J. C. White ’39 and J. 
T. Randall Sp. Ag. made up the cast 
for “Indian Summer.” 

The coaches for these plays were 
“Silence Please”, Mr. E. H. Lompard; 
“The Last Man In”, Mr. Ulric Moore; 
and “Indian Summer”, Prof G. F. 
MacLeod. 

Kermis will present a _ series of 
plays during Farm and Home Week. 


CORNELL PLACES SECOND 
IN JUDGING DAIRY PRODUCTS 
The National Student Judging con- 
test of dairy products took place in 
St. Louis, October 14. The annual 
contest is sponsored by the National 
Dairy Science League, the Interna- 
tional Ice Cream Dealers Association, 
and the International Milk Dealers 
Association. Each of the sponsoring 
organizations presents a cup to the 
winning team, judging their individual 
products. One scholarship (for grad 
work in any land grant college), and 
several medals are also awarded to in- 
dividuals. Mississippi State College 
placed first with Cornell a close sec- 
ond in the judging of all dairy pro- 
ducts. In the judging of individual 
products, Cornell took second place in 
ice cream, sixth place in milk, eighth 
place in cheese, and tenth place in 
butter. Although the Mississippi team 
carried horse shoes for good luck, 
Charles Jennings, a member of the 





Cornell team, won the individual 
championship. 
floor. 


‘Hello, is Mike Howe there” 
‘Sorry, this is domecon, not dairy.’ 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































ARTHA VAN RENSSELAER 

Hall is the seat of the Corneil 

Home Economics College. It is 
a spacious and well-appointed build- 
ing, large enough to hold a good many 
coeds. When classes end the halls 
and entrances are filled with future 
home economics teachers. 

But here the main entrance door is 
pushed open by a throng of betrouser- 
ed students. What! Can there be so 
many pairs of skiing trousers among 
Cornell co-eds? No. There must be a 
mistake. These are not co-eds, but gen- 
uine men students, pipes, whiskers 
and all, students of the hotel depart- 
ment of the home economics college. 


When other students wish to annoy 
a hotel student, they twit him about 
being a home-ec student, a co-ed. But 
chaffing usually has little effect, it 
runs off like soup from a cafeteria 
tray. Hotel students are here for a 
purpose, and when they graduate, they 
are sure of a job. They realize that 
this banter often has a slight tinge 
of envy behind it, and treat it ac- 
cordingly. 


The hotel administration course at 
Cornell University was established in 
1922 at the earnest request of the 
hotelmen themselves. They contribute 
financially, act as visiting lecturers, 
and take students into their organiza- 
tions for summer practice in hotel 
work. Even in depression years, the 
Department of Hotel Administration, 
with the co-operation of its alumni 
organization, the Cornell Society of 
Hotelmen, and the hotel business lead- 
ers themselves, has been able to place 
all its men immediately after gradua- 
tion. 

Under the capable direction of Pro- 
fessor Howard B. Meek, the Depart- 
ment of Hotel Administration in its 
thirteen years of existence has grown 
and gained a recognized status with 
the other college courses. The 1922 
student body consisted of twenty-four 
members. The first graduating class 
in 1925 was comprised of ten mem- 
bers, one of whom is John Courtney, 
now professor of hotel accounting at 
Cornell. The 1935 student body includ- 
ed 185 members, gathered, as the Cor- 
nell Hotelmen Directory says, from 
nearly every state of the Union, five 
continents, and ten foreign countries. 

ROM all this you may gather the 

idea that hotel administration 
students are ‘sitting on top of the 
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world’. But they have to work for it, 
just like the rest of us poor mortals. 
Successful operation of a hotel re- 
quires that all the wants of the quest 
be satisfied. Satisfaction of these wants 
involves a great variety of occupa- 
tions, products, and processes, re- 
presenting a neariy complete cross 
section of human knowledge. The 
hotel administration curriculum is 
grouped under the main headings ac- 
counting, adm‘nistrative policies, en- 
gineering, food, food purchasing, 
housekeeping, and general. Included 
under these are courses in practically 
every college on the campus. 


Most Cornell students do not re- 
trict their studies to any one college, 


but to round out their course, take a 
little of this and little of that. Hotel 
students, more than many others, take 
a variety of courses which are neces- 
sary to an understanding of the differ- 
ent aspect of their business. 


So when the chimes in the library 
tower begin to ring in the morning, 
the hotel student rolls out of bed, 
jumps into his clothes, grabs a book, 
and goes off to class. Where does he 
go? He may make the long trek to 
the dairy building to study bacteria, 
yeasts, and molds. In this same build- 
ing he may try his skill at posting 
accounts and balancing ledgers, or 
will study commercial geography. On 
elevator shaft. Down in McGraw he 
he may wield T-square and triangle 
over a cross section diagram of an 
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some days he may climb the stairs 
the second floor of East Roberts 
apply his mind to engineering an 
physics. Here he may also learn abo 
the grading, packaging, and shippin 
of vegetables and fruits. Perhaps h 
will go to Baker Laboratory to stud 
the chemistry of food products. In 
structors in Goldwin Smith entice hin 
to think about adequate reserves ané 
credit expansion, or watch his initia 
attempts at public speaking. He ma 
rush up to the An. Hus. building ani 
learn to distinguish pork chops, bee 
tenderloin, and leg o’lamb. At Marth 
Van Rensselaer he studies hotel offie 
operations, listens to Mr. Carey lee 
ture on insurance, or goes downsta 
to the cafeteria kitchen and make 
himself a pan of muffins. 

OTEL students have several ae 

tivities besides routine clas 


work and short laboratory trips sue 
as the trip to Buffalo stockyards in th 
meats course. Every year a group 
students, usually seniors, goes to Ne 
York City to take for a day importar 
positions in a hotel staff. Summe 
practice work in hotels is required 
all students. Usually three summe 
are devoted to this work. 


The great event of the hotel stu 
dent’s year is Hotel Ezra Cornel 
Operation of Willard Straight Ha 
is taken over by the students for 
day. Visitors are accommodated, and 
banquet and a dance are planned an 
carried out. As many of the gues 
are hotelmen, this makes a fine mee 
ing place for prospective employef 
and employees. 


Hotel students also find time f6 
sports. They compete against the oth 
colleges in intra-mural sports al 
have also furnished outstanding m 
to intercollegiate competition. T 
outstanding examples are Walt Sw 
zer, captain of Cornell’s football teal 
last year, and Jack Batten, whe 
kicking was the most notable feat 
of this year’s Cornell football seas¢ 

In undergraduate days, the doo 
of Martha Van Rensselaer Hall op 
and pour forth this stream of studeml 
that is quickly absorbed by the oth 
buildings on the campus. After gral 
uation, these men, closing the colle 
gates behind them, are as quickly 4 
sorbed by hotels throughout the co 
try, and throughout the world, “Fré 
Switzerland’s icy mountains to EB 
muda’s coral strand.” 








